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preached and special collections were made. From 1704 on-
wards an annual service attended by charity-school children
from London and Westminster was held; and from 1782 to
1877, when the custom ceased, this took place in St. Paul's
Cathedral^ Some thousands of children were present and
the occasion was regarded as an important one. William
Blake makes a moving reference to it in his Songs of Innocence:

0  what a multitude they seew'd, these flowers of London town I
Seated in companies they sit with radiance all their own.

The him of Multitudes was there* but multitudes of lamb$>
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands,

The charity schools did important work during the
eighteenth century. By about 1760 they were educating some
30,000 children, but they tended to decline in efficiency,
if not also in numbers, as the century progressed. Beside
the Church of England schools there were some noncon-
formist and Roman Catholic charity schools; but these had
no central co-ordinating body, like the S.P.C.K., to stimu-
late their zeal. By the end of the century charity-school
methods were being criticised as mechanical, and the cate-
chising by parish clergy as perfunctory. Mrs. Trimmer,
writing in 1792, says: "Notwithstanding the plan is still in
force which was originally concerted for the purpose of
giving the children educated by charity a comprehensive
knowledge of Christianity and to exercise them betimes to
the practice of piety, it must be acknowledged that the
education of children brought up in the charity schools is,
in general, very defective in these particulars/*2 She com-
plains that teachers are incompetent, reading books are too
difficult, and the Bible and Prayer Book are taught by rote,

1 In 1860 a proposal was made to transfer this service to the Crystal Palace I
Fortunately it was not carried out.
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